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The highest scientific development of Credit 
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Opportunity Knocks At 
Your Door 


Attractive policies. Liberal commis- 
sions and cooperation. 


Openings in States of Alabama, 
| Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. 


Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Home Office 
Building 





ACTNA FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGEN] 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


The Attna Insurance Company, in re- 
sponse to a general demand for unquestioned 
indemnity in American Companies, offers 
the protection of its Policies to the public 

‘through the further medium of the ‘tna 
Fire Underwriters Agency. 


dressed to 
ETNA FIRE UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


Hartford, Connecticut 














CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 


Newest and most up-to-date policy contracts. 


Communicate with home office in reference 
to agencies in unoccupied territory. Liberal 
contracts made with good men. 


HOME OFFICE: 
TABOR OPERA HOUSE BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 
THOMAS F. DALY. President 


pany. Men with their future before 
them should listen. If you wish a place 
where you can grow, where the Home 
Office knows first hand what you are doing 


think it over—then act. 





PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


Home Office, PITTSBURGH, PA. , 


W. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
President Vice Pres. & Manager of Agencies | 




















A_mighty good company to write business for is 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


It is purely MUTUAL, pays ANNUAL DIVI- 
DENDS, wrote 38% more business the first half of 
this year than for the first half of last, has $1.13 of 
assets per $1.00 of liabilities; 52% mortality experi- 
ence and 5.5% net interest earned last year. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


GOOD, CONTRACTS made with GOOD MEN 
for some open GOOD TERRITORY West of the 
Mississippi River. Write. 
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NOW READY. 


as eee New York 


1916. 


The complete Insurance Law of New York as it stood at, the 


Applications for Agencies may be ad- | 


~ work is recognized by this Com- ; 


and what your ambition is, if this hits you, | 


2@ 


b 


adjournment of the recent session of the legislature is now in shape 


j for distribution. This work comprises Chapter 28 of the Consolidated — 


Laws and Chapter 33 of 1909, with all amendments of 1916, and noted 4 


and annotations. _ 


The work also embraces independent statutes — 


relating to insurance companies, the General Corporation Law and the — 
Stock Corporation Law, all thoroughly indexed. Copious notes of — 


decisions, rulings of the Insurance Department and Attorney-Generals’ 
opinions to date are given, all of which aid materially in construmg — 


the text of the law, and are therefore very valuable to insurance COM ~ 
panies and all interested in the subject. Copies of this work can be ' 


supplied at $3 per copy, bound in buckram. Address orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: : 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE, Selling Agents ba? eel 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 


by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 

ice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 
135 Witt1AmM Street, NEw York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 631 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton, of London, England. 
Copyright, 1916, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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HE collapse of a tenement in course 

of construction in the city of New 
York last week resulted in the death of 
two persons and serious injury to fifteen 
others. According to the published ac- 
counts of the catastrophe, the contractor 
has admitted that he knew nothing of the 
city building code and that he was more 
concerned with completing the structure 
than with adhering to the specifications 
as approved by the building department. 
It appears now that several changes were 
made in the plans without the approval 
of the building department. The mortar 
mixture was not as specified ; and smaller 
sized beams were used than those called 
for by the specifications and approved by 
the city authorities. In the proceedings 
before a coroner’s jury it was stated that 
inspectors of the city building depart- 
ment had visited the premises and had 
observed the poor mortar mixture; yet 
no report was made of this until the day 
of the disaster. The plea was made that 
the inspection department always gave 
the contractor the opportunity to correct 
the wrong before making an official rec- 
ord of it. Insurance interests are con- 
cerned with two features of this event: 
(t) The necessity of a strict building 
code and its rigid enforcement under all 
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circumstances, and (2) an efficient in- 
spection service to see that all terms of 
the law are complied with. In the hands 
of careless or avaricious contractors 
and an inefficient or inadequate inspec- 
tion service, the finest building code yet 
designed is of little value. Truly the life 
and property of citizens of the munici- 
pality are of sufficient worth to receive 
protection against such catastrophes as 
that of a collapsing building. It will be 
of great importance to the public in gen- 
eral, and the insurance world in par- 
ticular, to learn whether the building 
inspection service of New York city is 
giving the protection it should. ( Later.) 
Since the foregoing was written, a ver- 
dict has been rendered holding the builder 
and two inspectors responsible for the 
catastrophe. The action of the Grand 
Jury in the fall term will be awaited with 
interest. 
HE action of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in eliminating the stamp tax on 
insurance premiums from the Federal 
reserve bill is very pleasing to fire and 
casualty underwriters. This provision, 
which raised the tax from one-half cent 
to one cent per dollar of premium, was 
very objectionable, as it would have not 
only continued the great nuisance of at- 
taching the adhesive stamps to policies, 
but would have doubled the expense 
thereof. However, if the stamp tax had 
been continued and increased, the com- 
panies would doubtless have decided to 
require that it should be paid by policy- 
holders. The doubling of the rate of in- 
come tax, and the imposition of the 
proposed new tax of fifty cents per $1000 
of capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of corporations, which is understood as 
applying to insurance companies, ought 
to be a sufficiently heavy burden to be 
laid upon this class of business. The 
expected elimination of the stamp tax 
will be something to be thankful for, as, 
aside from its being serious financially, 
it caused a great deal of annoyance and 
really unnecessary work. 


HILE there is a continuous de- 
mand from certain quarters of 

the country for the establishment of 
State insurance funds for the sake of 
issuing policies at rates below those of 
the companies, the agitators rarely use 
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Editorial 


the foresight of the insurance world, 
which says that low rates produce failure. 
It is not that the companies want high 
rates, but rather that they require rates 
that are compatible with the hazards as- 
sumed and that are adequate thereto. 
The idea that the ‘State can, without ex- 
perience, issue cheaper insurance than 
the companies is- fallacious. Some per- 
sons in North Dakota evidently believed 
that the hail insurance business could be 
handled more cheaply by the State than 
by the companies. But look upon these 
sound words of the North Dakota Insur- 
ance Commissioner, commenting upon 
the State Hail Insurance Fund: 

The total amount of premiums reported in 
the North Dakota State Hail Insurance Fund 
to August I was $31,271.59, while the amount 
of losses thus far adjusted is $41,673.28. 

Some four or five counties have not yet re- 
ported premiums taken during the month of 
July, while on the other hand quite a number 
of losses, which have been reported, have not 
yet been adjusted. Some premiums are still 
being written, and, of course, it is quite pos- 
sible that additional losses may be incurred. 
We cannot predict with any certainty what the 
experience in the Hail Insurance Fund will be, 
but it is not likely that we shall be able to pay 
more than about forty per cent of the total 


losses incurred. 
So goes the world of “cheap in- 


surance.” 


ACTUAL VS. EXPECTED MORTALITY * 
Fr presenting the annual tabulation of 

Actual versus Expected Mortality 
this year, as compiled from the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit of the life insurance com- 
panies, the number of years covered has 
been extended to fifteen for a majority 
of the older companies. While in the 
case of a number of organizations the 
rate of mortality was slightly higher for 
1915 than in the previous year, still, taken 
as a whole, the rate was slightly lower 
than in 1914, being (for ordinary com- 
panies) 68.40 per cent as against 68.66 
per cent. It will be noted that some of 
the older companies show notable in- 
creases in this respect, although this was 
to be expected, as for some years their 
mortality had been very low, while other 
old companies show quite perceptible 
decreases. The savings from mortality 
form an important source from which 
participating premium charges are re- 
duced through the annual apportionment 
of surplus earnings, and consequently 
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Editorial 


this low mortality showing should be 
highly gratifying both to company man- 
agers and policyholders. 

The table herewith is made up from 
the mortality section of the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit, which considers the fol- 
lowing items: On the credit side 
pected mortality on insurance, 
which is to be deducted the reserves re- 
leased by death, leaving the expected 
actual net mortality on insurance at risk. 
The difference between the expected net 





ex- 
from 
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mortality and the actual mortality is the 
saving effected, and this latter item di- 
vided by the first gives the percentage of 
actual to expected mortality. 

Fifty-six companies transacting ordi- 
nary insurance solely are included in the 
table herewith, with eight companies 
writing industrial and ordinary insurance 
given in a separate table. The tabulation 
shows the yearly percentages for a pe- 
riod of fifteen years, together with 
averages for the three five-year periods 
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and for the entire period, 1901 to 1915, 
inclusive. The figures entering into the 
compilation for the year 1915 are given 
in detail, so as to show the method em- 
ployed. For the year 1915, eight com- 
panies show a mortality rate of less than 
fifty per cent, while ten others were 
under sixty per cent. The industrial 
companies again show a lower ratio than 
in the preceding year, indicating that 
their experience was extremely favor- 
able. 


PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED MORTALITY—1901- 1915. 
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| | 1915 | AVERAGES 
COMPANIES. 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | | | | 
| | | | 1901 | 1906 | 1911 | 1901 
| | Expected Actual | Ratio} to to to | to 
| | | 1905 | 1910 | 1915 | 1915 
| | 
tna Life ‘ Sewn no 67.61) 68.11) 65.61) 67.18 65.99) 69.01) 70.56) 64.51) 68.94) 65.46) 66.64) 65.84) 64.11) 72.68) 4,303,703 3,096,938) 71.96) 66.90] 67.70) 68. 25) 67.42 
American Central Nae) abate i: (ine cet I Seavey. | WN s 45.48) 28.75) 33.59) 44.31] 44.48) 40.99) 54.93) 48.45) 48.81] 58.88) 369,693 237,706] 64.32) 45.48] 38.42] 55.08) 46.33 
accent odedsl Reade sesesti usenet ee. ER: BPS. (ESS. ...-»| 40.99} 35.34) 41.73] 42.56) 47.31) 118,852 65,704) 55.30) ..... 40.99) 44. 45| 42.72 
Bankers of Nebraska 29.19] 34.20) 35.32] 30.60] 42.81) 36 07} 31.62) 31.81) 34.79) 44.15 429,392 127,644} 29.73} 29.19) 35.80] 34.42) 33.14 
OER IVC TH Gee. MEET E DET ee: Gere OS cer er, anes BRE a: | 42.78] 37.15] 43.52) 53.99] 38.31 307,580 120,983} 39.32] ..... 42.78) 42.46) 42.62 
Berkshire...... jpn Pete 81.81; 76.09) 68.22] 60.23) 83.63] 69.45) 69.88] 65.21 76.10) 71.81) 62.60) 78.15) 56.33) 92.78 883,359 791,260) 89.58} 72.80) 70.49] 75.90) 73.06 
Canada..... rp eee aa 76.70) 67.84| 72.99) 74.48) 76.50) 65.74| 65.44] 67.61] 59.46) 57.27) 57.78) 60.25) 55.16] 72.40 1,615,174 1,258,560) 77.93) 73.70) 63.10) 64.70) 67.17 
Central Life, lowa.. saeae : eee 33.49] 43.85) 31.05] 43.23) 38.13] 51.20] 45.20) 33.42! 23.86] 42.55] 37.97 32.47) 350,653 133,393) 38.02] 37.45] 40.24] 34.97) 37.55 
Columbian National en ty ae a ef ere 57.31) 51.96] 43.45) 45.84) 54.99 63..69| 44.79) 60.11) 65.43) 52.61) 54.74 650,676 410,069) 63.02) 54.64) 51.55) 59.18) 55.12 
Connecticut General. . , 38.78] 55.29] 64.16) 56.28) 64.55] 55.78) 42.43) 50.47 7 satel 53.49) 53.82) 49.41) 45.74 832,390) 576,145| 69.21| 55.81) 47.79] 54.33) 52.64 
| | | 
Connecticut Mutual : 74.98) 77.30) 80.00) 89.49) 78.127] 73.85) 77.12) 69.98] 74.66) 76.85| 74.47| 71.18] 72.19] 62.40) 2,805,007 1,978,960) 70.51] 79.99) 74.49 70.15) 74.88 
Equitable, New York 86.10} 85.46) 89.50) 79.56) 80.42) 78.43) 81.76) 89.61) 87.58) 78.80] 86.58) 80.85) 73.75) 74.42) 16,000,581/ 12,251,340] 76.57] 84.21] 83.24! 78.43) 81.96 
Equitable of Iowa ; | 74.54); 69.14) 58.46) 68.30) 43.13] 48.35) 48.03) 38.47) 67.37) 46.31] 41.93) 38.85) 38.23 33 .80| 800,282 264,424) 33.04] 62.71) 49.71) 37.17) 49.86 
Fidelity Mutual...... antl 71.74| 77.61] 68.04) 70.30) 71.95] 72.97! 75.32] 78.82] 89.55) 86.88| 86.49] 86.75] 79.91) 88.92) 1,558,655 1,386,489) 88.95) 71.93) 80.71) 86.20) 79.61 
een te ee wir) Peer Con daeint BE ee Coe: (Beare 6. a. | 76.68! 61.26) 63.30) 60.58] 66.62 574,450 374,759) 65.24) ..... 76.68) 63.40) 70.04 
EIR inca yo iyececksann 86.68| 73.93) 72.47) 72.34) 75.97| 75.87| 77.52] 78.82 80.441 79 .84| 78.37) 68.18) 66.12] 73.58 1,273,994 848,016) 66.62) 76.26) 78.50) 70.57| 75.12 
Home, New York.... — 78.94) 72.25) 69.31] 77.88) 60.70] 71.21] 87.15) 70.41] 68.37) 68.93] 74.49] 61.63] 62.25] 67.04 1,183,217 821,678| 69.46] 69.82) 73.21] 66.97) 70.00 
Illinois Life can Geet er ere? ..| 77.30] 73.77) 77.76) 69.05) 83.64) 67.46) 73.64) 70.94) 68.02] 64.80) 747,784 429,244) 57.41] 77.30) 74.34) 66.96) 72.87 
IED: 5 coo 5'02 S890 GSd eed)  Goaaed sedins 2 Gai Maaaea) a Ps 4.9 snl aay ...--| 53.87] 48,08} 40.11] 40.09] 52.74) 562,962 314,009} 55.78] ..... 53.87! 47.36) 50.62 
SEO ocr ksanec eek d - a2 heel eneesks cones bl caeweh oe eahanl eens | eed SC eae cawes | 36.37| 34.94) 43.93) 42.21] 38.45 89,004 56,388) 63.35) ..... 36.37) 45.58) 40.98 
Lincoln National ‘otal : : s a eer 33.33] 13.16] 26.65! 18.43) 15.74] 47.99) 28.12] 44.48 221,368 77,131) 34.85) ..... 22.89) 34.24) 28.57 
NE Soe ons on AS Kee 36.42! 76.90) 75.19} 75.15! 71.85] 79.62) 79.34) 78.10) 93.49) 88.20) 85.46] 79.17) 70.97| 92.16 750,420 634,793) 84.58] 67.11) 83.75| 82.47) 77.78 
Maryland. . apewd ON TR ere A es 93.93) 47.42) 83.40) 57.10; 48.86) 45.95) 90.01} 53.41] 82.94 115,348 75,005) 65.02] ..... 65.96) 67. 47) 66.72 
Massachusetts Mutual nas 71.50) 59.83) 64.20) 70 ™ 81.27] 68.00) 66.94] 69.02) 61.73! 59.58) 58.99) 67.20) 66.90) 59.40) 3,814,432 2,625,345] 68.83) 69.42) 65.05) 64.26) 66.24 
Meridian Life aa ABT ree ; tesvel ecw] coves] ceens] eens 41 31) 31.83) 39.56) 60.26) 52.08) 57.36 155,382 103,722| 66.77] ..... 36.57| 55.20) 45.89 
Michigan Mutual 97.25) 78.93) 72.03) 79 01 69.14] 71.97) 94.43) 75.97) 76.77) 79.52) 88.19] 70.92) 75.05) 67.72 566,535 407,527| 71.92] 79.27) 79.73) 72.76) 77.25 
Minnesota Mutual. . its et 82.18} 71.82 78.66) 73.82) 85.89) 82.58) 80.99) 67.94) 72.19) 79.28] 67.61) 54.15] 62.80 341,084 239,498| 70.22) 76.62| 77.92) 66.81) 77.12 
Missouri State . P “ . ae Bere) eee ee eee LN Ca et LA, ROSY, 76.60) 64.92) 55.25) 62.91 993,786 Wi Uh ayy | a’ ieee 63.48) 63.48 
Mutual Benefit....... _ 74.75| 73.44] 78.16) 79 0 77.80} 70.55) 66.92] 60.07) 61.30) 65.19) 63.29) 69.14) 58.06] 62.21 7,630,016 4,301,885) 56.37| 76.83} 64.81] 61.81! 67.82 
Mutual, New York... ae 75.73; 69.81) 78.55 81.85) 80.44] 74.99) 84.80) 77.59) 76.51! 78.46) 70.63) 72.21) 75.40) 75.04) 17,406,560) 12,797,219) 73.54) 77.09] 78.47 73.36 | 76.31 
National of U.S. of A.. a 57.41) 70.00) 74.80) 78.47) 67.96) 60.14) 60.66) 53.13) 70.01) 61.86) 64.48) 69.69) 73.25] 62.20 909,831 582,567) 64.03) 69.73) 61.16 66.73) 65.87 
National Life TNE 67.35| 68.36] 56.82 50.79) 64.73) 66.85) 72.85) 63.66] 61.08) 63.76) 60.07) 67.01) 58.02) 63.01 2,077 409) 1,368,495) 65.86] 61.61) 65.64) 62.79) 63.35 
New England.... ; Sat 69.58) 76.73) 74.40! 66.95!) 67.05] 64.27) 67.20) 63.94) 56.76) 62.43) 57.02) 66.20) 56.85] 59.02 3,169,849; 1,961,329) 61.88) 70.94) 62.92 60.19) 64,68 
New York nes 88.10) 78.98) 72.54) 80.59) 76.14) 72.53) 77.69) 73.62) 76.91) 76.44) 77.78) 75.99] 72.77| 72.70 24,550, 100| 18,025,291] 73.42] 79.27|103.44| 74.53) 85.75 
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COMPETITIVE LITERATURE 





Insurance Men Cannot Avoid and Will 

Always Make Use of Comparative or 

(Competitive Literature, but the Circu- 

tion of Unfair Comparative or Com- 

gtitive Literature is to be Severely 
Condemned 





ESSENTIALS OF INSURANCE LITERATURE 





Comparative or Competitive Documents Can Be 
(ireulated by Insurance Companies and Agents 
With Benefit to the Business as a Whole 


During the years following the epidemic of 
life insurance investigations inaugurated by the 
State of New York in 1905, a large number of 
new life insurance companies were organized 
inthe various States, particularly in the South 
and West. Some of these companies were 
promoters’ schemes, whose plans chiefly com- 
prehended the obtaining of their commissions, 
and after putting inexperienced men in charge 
asofficers, the promoters moved on to pastures 
new. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
a considerable number of companies were 
started in the sections referred to, organized 
and operated under efficient and responsible 
managements, many of which are now num- 
bered among the most promising institutions 
in the land. 

One result of the promotion plans was that a 
number of men found themselves charged with 
the conduct of a business with which they were 
utterly unfamiliar ; and while they had achieved 
more or less success in other lines of industry, 
they lacked the ability and experience to han- 
dle the intricate details of management in- 
vlved in a life insurance company. Many of 
these officers, however, went strenuously to 
work in order to obtain the necessary qualifi- 
tations, and also called into their service a 
number of men familiar with the insurance 
business, thereby helping to place their com- 
panies on a more safe footing, with good 
ptospects of future success and prosperity. 


Resutts or MISLEADING STATEMENTS 
One of the great difficulties these men found 
themselves with was how to overcome the 
‘aims made in the original promotion litera- 
lure as to the “immense” profits to stockholders 
it life insurance; for in a comparatively short 
space of time shareholders began clamoring 
for dividends, which could not be paid, inas- 
much as they had not been earned by the new 
companies. Statements made in the promotion 
literature referred to had been replete with 
the great success attained by certain life in- 
surance companies, enabling them to earn 
large profits” and pay “big dividends,” where- 
e the new companies had not speedily at- 
tained the results to be desired. This led in 
Many cases to a suspicion that literature based 
® the results of companies was not a good 
thing to circulate among agents, policyholders 
stockholders. However, some managers and 
ents maintained that insurance men could 
Moperly make use of comparative or competi- 
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tive literature in explaining to policyholders 
or prospects the operations of the insurance 
business and the yearly results attained by 
each company; and under the spur of com- 
petition it came to pass in time that litera- 
ture of the severest competitive nature was 
widely circulated in the sections of the country 
mentioned, much of which was damaging to 
individual companies because of the unfair 
character of comparisons set forth in the docu- 
ments. Of late years a large number of the 
new companies organized since the Armstrong 
Investigation have amalgamated; stronger and 
more lasting organizations having thus been 
perfected, or have reinsured their business in 
older and stronger companies, and there now 
remains, with some exceptiuns, in the sections 
referred to, a substantial list of established and 
trustworthy companies actively soliciting and 
transacting life insurance. 

Agitation as to the use and abuse of com- 
petitive literature has meantime continued to 
grow, and the suggestion has even been made 
that the use of this class of literature by 
agents be prohibited. The fact is that no com- 
pany should consider it worth while to put out 
unfair canvassing documents aimed at another 
company, or group of companies, for the 
reason that they not only damage individual 
organizations and reflect discredit on the com- 
pany issuing them, but are liable to do incal- 
culable harm to the cause of life insurance 
generally. 


OpposiITION TO INVIDIOUS COMPARISONS 


For many years past, THe Spectator has 
regularly and consistently opposed the issu- 
ance of competitive literature, making invidious 
comparisons between two or a few companies, 
whether such was prepared by an insurance 
company or from an alleged independent 
source. THE SPECTATOR has always condemned 
in unmeasured terms the circulation of docu- 
ments of this character, in which comparative 
facts were more or less distorted, intended to 
injure some particular company or companies, 
or to aggrandize the importance of the com- 
pany whose manager or general agent issued 
the literature in question. 

On the other hand, insurance men actively 
engaged in securing new business cannot very 
well avoid, and are pretty apt to always make 
use of comparative or competitive literature, 
but the circulation of unfair, comparative or 
competitive literature must be severely con- 
demned. While managers of some companies 
may decry the use of comparative documents 
by agents, there is daily evidence even in let- 
ters exchanged by managers of corporations, 
and from a variety of other sources, that it is 
a part of human nature to try to put one over 
on the other fellow, and life insurance com- 
pany managers, as well as agents, are not ex- 
empt from this trait. 


DEPENDING ON WHOSE Ox 1S GORED 


As an illustrative incident, a short time ago, 
a company quoted some official figures printed 
in THe Spectator in a circular letter to its 
agents and pointed out that it was a more 
economically conducted organization than its 
nearest competitor in point of size. This 
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company has condemned the use of unfair com- 
petitive literature, yet it used a single item 
upon which to claim superiority over another 
company, and the figures used were misleading 
and did not cover all comparable conditions. 
Subsequently, this same company raised an ob- 
jection to a table printed in THe Spectator, in 
which the thirty oldest companies were listed. 
claiming that it was not fairly represented 
therein, although it stood high in a compari- 
son of life insurance benefits with a consider- 
able group of companies. The tabulation re- 
ferred to was necessarily a comparative publi- 
cation, simply presenting life insurance results 
covering a long period of years, as shown by 
official records, without reference as to-the 
superiority of any company listed in the table. 
The table in question was fair to all the com- 
panies listed, although apparently the company 
which wrote to us objected to the figures 
whereby other companies made a more favor- 
able showing, overlooking the fact that in the 
circular which it had issued earlier in the year 
it had been indulging in an unfair comparative 
practice, and in that instance dealing with one 
particular company. This is but an illustration 
of the old adage, that it depends upon whose 
ox is being gored as to which side one may 
take on any question. 

In another case, recently, a company made 
certain claims for representation and urged 
that it was better conducted than other com- 
panies of similar age and standing, until it was 
pointed out that there were several which made 
a better showing. The manager of that com- 
pany was making comparisons without a clear 
knowledge of the facts, and had he put them 
into printed form there would have been an- 
other case of unfair competitive literature. 

Numerous instances like those cited above 
could be quoted to show that it is only natura] 
for persons to think, and frequently act, in 
terms of individual comparison—which means 
the production of prejudiced competitive litera- 
ture, rather than from the broad standpoint 
of all those engaged in the business. 


Wuat Is Farr CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE? 


Comparative literature in life insurance, as 
distinguished from offensive competitive, 
means the bringing together of a number of 
co-related facts, figures or arguments dealing 
with.a sufficiently large group of companies, 
so as to avoid the charge of invidious selec- 
tion. Such literature is more effective when 
coming from an authority which is impartial, 
unbiased and not affiliated with any company. 

Publications which show the figures of all 
life insurance companies, or certain classifica- 
tions, according to age, size, territorial location, 
or methods and practice, based on official re- 
ports, are legitimate documents for use in the 
agency field, and indispensable in order to 
train up efficient and intelligent agents. In 
the first place, they are prepared without ref- 
erence to the desires of any particular com- 
pany to be shown as superior; secondly, they 
treat all companies on the same plane—that of 
their sworn reports; thirdly, they come from 
an independent source and enable the agent to 
give his prospect such information 4s may be 
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desired regarding other companies. Such 
works are prepared for the prospect and 
policyholder, and carry infinitely more weight 
than a document issued by a company, no mat- 
ter how fair the latter may be. 

It is necessary for life insurance agents to 
be supplied with trustworthy information con- 
cerning the hundreds of competing companies, 
with a view to enabling them to intelligently 
answer inquiries often made by policyholders 
or prospects, and to offset possibly unfair, 
inaccurate or misleading arguments put forth 
by other agents. 


CoMPARISONS A Wor.Lp-OLp PRACTICE 


Competitive statements have for ages been 
given publicity to illustrate the merits or 
demerits of the various nations of the world, 
and the size and efficiency of their respective 
armies and navies. In all lines of industry and 
human endeavor, comparisons and statistical 
compilations are in current use to indicate 
standards of efficiency and progress, and to 
show the prices of securities, commodities, 
market fluctuations and so forth. Many such 
publications are constantly issued by the 
United States of America and other govern- 
ments. 


INsuRANCE LITERATURE WILL 


ALWAYS BE USED 


It goes without saying, therefore, that any 
life insurance manager who may narrow- 
mindedly oppose the use of educative statis- 
tical comparative literature by his agents will, 
nevertheless, be discovered from time to time, 
because such is simply human nature, making 
comparisons between his company and other 
companies in a variety of perhaps thought- 
less ways or methods, either in letters or cir- 
culars sent out from his office, in instructive 
advice to his agents, or in daily business con- 
versation while advocating the claims and 
merits of his particular company. THe Sprc- 
TATOR has received a large number of letters 
during the past year from managers of 
various companies, each of which dwelt on the 
advantages shown by his company, along cer- 
tain lines, as compared with another company, 
or other companies ; and during the forty-eight 
years that the Service of THe Spectator has 
been rendered to the insurance world, some of- 
ficial of every prominent insurance company 
has used competitive comparisons in corre- 
spondence with this office on subjects relating 
to the insurance business, 

Any philosophic mind would have no hesi- 
tation in positively asserting that the use of 
competitive literature in life insurance will 
always continue so long as business will be se- 
cured by solicitation; but the circulation of un- 
fair, comparative or competitive literature must 
be vigorously opposed by life insurance com- 
panies, agents and insurance publishers, in 
common. 
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Suppty ONty TRuTHFUL MATTER 


It is to the interest of the smaller as well as 
the larger companies to supply their agents 
with truthful statistical matter relating to all 
of the principal competing companies. It is 


also to be borne in mind that demands for dis- 
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continuance of legitimate competitive literature 
are more likely to emanate from weak compa- 
nies making a poor showing, as compared with 
companies rendering satisfactory results to 
their policyholders, and which proudly court 
comparison with other companies. 
FREELY Suppty AGENTS WitH EDUCATIVE 
LITERATURE 


Younger and smaller companies should bear 
in mind that the intelligent prospect may be 
swayed by the force of other arguments than 
that the biggest company is the best; there 
may be various reasons why he would not care 
to accept the policy of a company charging the 
lowest rate of premium, or carrying the largest 
amount of insurance, or showing apparently the 
best net results in one way or another. Accord- 
ing to the education of the prospect, he may 
have his preference for certain requisite con- 
ditions in a life company, and he is entitled to 
obtain all the information possible regarding 
the policies and rates issued by the various 
companies and their statistical records from 
year to year; and the insurance agents are ex- 
pected to be, and should be, equipped to supply 
him with it. 


THE MILLENNIUM A Lone Way OFfF 

Many generations will come and go before 
the arrival of the millennium, when the insur- 
ance agent will take the policy and rate book 
of his company and, thus equipped only, write 
each week a satisfactory amount of business. 
But practical common sense dictates that every 
company manager must equip his force of 
agents to intelligently spread the gospel of life 
insurance, and have them prepared in every 
way as up-to-date business agents. In this 
connection we quote some suggestions to the 
companies from an article printed in a pre- 
vious issue of THE SPECTATOR: 


It is manifest, therefore, that every agent 
should be qualified, by means of his possession 
of fairly and accurately prepared literature, to 
respond to all reasonable inquiries which may 
be made of him by his prospect, and that un- 
preparedness in this respect may be much more 
damaging to him and his company than would 
be any comparison made in fairly compiled com- 
petitive or comparative literature, even though 
his company did not necessarily show to the 
best advantage therein on all points of compari- 
son between companies. 

Men of intelligence are capable of making fair 
allowances for the lesser strength, for instance, 
of a new company, as compared with an old one, 
and to decide for themselves which company’s 
policy they would prefer, after duly weighing all 
the facts. While, therefore, a small or new com- 
pany may be disposed to disparage the use of 
general insurance publications presenting sta- 
tistics, etc., of all companies or the principal 
ones it is quite probable that frankness in the 
presentation of facts by the agents of such a 
company would result more favorably for it 
than would the policy of keeping their agents in 
ignorance concerning the competing companies, 
thus producing a bad effect upon their prospects 
and arousing really unwarranted suspicions. 


CHANGED CoNnpITIONS May CHANGE VIEWS 


It should not be overlooked that in the 
course of time certain small and medium-sized 
companies will, no doubt, become numbered 
among the largest companies, as has occurred 
in the past, and that some company officials 
who now may unwisely think it well to oppose 
the use of comparative literature will reach 


_ the point where they will proudly compare the 
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results attained by their company with those 
by other companies. 


NATURE OF CANVASSING MATERIAL Companigs 
SHOULD SUPPLY 

Comparisons of the figures of a number of 
companies when taken together—the covering 
of several phases of the statements—may t, 
eminently fair and educative; but the use of 
some particular item, and dwelling on that 
only, thereby one company claiming to be pre. 
eminent, is unfair competition. Any tabula. 
tion showing a comparison between companie; 
on one item should be taken into consideration 
with comparisons of companies along other 
lines. 

We quote again from another article in Tu 
SPECTATOR, printed on a previous occasion, giy- 
ing some suggestions regarding competitive 
literature : 


It might be a good plan for the companies ip. 
dividually to refrain from making any statistj- 
cal or other comparisons with other institutions, 
supplying only standard publications to their 
agents, so that all the data of all the compa- 
nies—or classification of companies—would be 
available. Then there could be no complaint of 
unfair competitive literature, for the means 
would be instantly at hand for the detection and 
correction of improper statements or erroneous 
deductions. In the prosecution of the great 
work of persuading persons to protect their 
dependents by life insurance policies, both com- 
panies and agents must be above any kind of 
suspicion, and the use of unfair, defamatory 
competitive literature should be abolished. 


AGENTS AND Prospects NEED UNBIASED 
INFORMATION FROM INDEPENDENT SOURCES 
In presenting particulars regarding policies, 

the agent who can exhibit an _ independent 
work, showing to the prospect the policy con- 
tracts and schedule of rates of a large num- 
ber of companies, is at a great advantage over 
the man who can only show the details of his 
own company with, perhaps, a few compari- 
sons with others, and prepared in order to ap- 
propriately fit conditions by the home office of 
his company. The prospect who wants to know 
just what he is buying—and with the steady 
spread of life insurance education the number 
of that class is growing—demands statistical 
comparative information from those who can 
and do study the business from its broader 
aspects, such publications being required to 
treat all companies impartially as component 
parts of one great institution. 


EDUCATIVE vs. DEFAMATORY LITERATURE 

There are numerous publications dealing 
with life insurance in its several phases, sta 
tistical, contractual and of a general educative 
character, which are well adapted to the use of 
agents who find demands in their daily work 
for comparative literature, and there can be n0 
logical reason why they should not use them. 
Given a sufficient number of classified compe 
nies in a publication or tabulation, with a pre 
sentation of facts officially admitted, with ™ 
inferences drawn as to alleged superiority o 
any individual company, and with the imprit! 
of an acknowledged independent authority 
on it, comparative literature has a legitimatt 
and valuable use in the insurance field. Com 
petitive literature, however, dealing with only 
one or two, or a few, companies, and bringing 
out some particular point or points to be t 
for a special purpose invidiously is anathemé 
and, therefore, much to be deprecated. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Eyes on Insurance Men.—There is one 
town in New Jersey where the women are 
taking an active interest in fire insurance in 
soliciting business. They are literally brokers, 
but appear to have no difficulty in delivering 
policies and collecting commissions. This ac- 
tivity is in the interest of female suffrage, and 
may point to unexpected results in the future 
methods of controlling the business. We 
doubt if there is any serious danger in it to 
“mere man,” but it may be interesting to 
watch it. 

War Risk Rate Changes.—Little changes 
of any importance have occurred in war risk 
rates during the past fortnight. Only in the 
rates to Italy and other Mediterranean ports 
has the market exhibited any fluctuation. 
Mediterranean rates are decidedly firmer, 
being affected no doubt by the recent rise in 
the London market. Generally the rates asked 
are about three per cent, with some houses 
asking three and one-half per cent, depending 
upon the cargo and vessel in question. Two 
ships from the United States for Italy have 
been sunk recently, but they were insured 
abroad, so that to date losses of local under- 
writers through destruction of tonnage in the 
Mediterranean have been negligible. Rates to 
the Far East via the Suez Canal have also 
tisen slightly, evidently in sympathy with 
those to Italy and on destinations on the Medi- 
terranean. Rates in other directions hold firm, 

Explosion Risks Numerous.—There is, no 
doubt, an increased demand for policies cover- 
ig explosion risks. Several important com- 
panies have adopted riders to their ordinary 
fire policies to be used to cover the effect of 
explosions, including “concussion.” The action 
of the fire offices in throwing out claims for 
damages caused by the effects of the Black 
Tom Island explosion has called attention to 
the matter, and the brokers have taken up the 
battle cry and offered customers policies to 
cover the damage rejected by the companies 
under fire policies, and so cheaply that if the 
full facts were known it would be a surprise 
how far the demand has been enlarged within 
4 month, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


J. W. Noble Changes Field.—J. W. Noble, 

special agent for the Prussian National in 
Indiana and Kentucky, has given up Ken- 
lucky and will take up Southern Illinois in- 
stead, 

State Agent Mink Adds New Territory 
to His Field—wWallace Mink, Illinois State 
agent for the Prussian National, will hereafter 
melude Southern Wisconsin in his field, in- 
cluding the City of Milwaukee. 

Underwriters Association of the North- 
West.—President Moloney, of the Fire Under- 
Writers Association of the Northwest, has ap- 
pointed Ralph Woltersdorf, Illinois State 
agent of the Atlas, as sergeant-at-arms for the 
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1916 meeting, to be held October 4 and 5 at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. The programme 
of the meeting has been practically completed, 
and will be announced in the near future. 

Fire Prevention Conference.—The Fire 
Prevention Conference will hold its annual 
meeting in the assembly room of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters on Friday, October 
6, at 10:30 A. M. 

A. Dudenhoffer Transferred from Hart- 
ford to Chicago.—A Dudenhoffer, auditor at 
the home office of the Hartford Fire, has been 
promoted to chief accountant of the Western 
department office at Chicago, succeeding J. F. 
Cunningham, who becomes chief clerk of the 
Western department of the Continental on 
September 1. 

Western Fire Managers Hold Important 
Meeting.—An important meeting of the 
Western Fire Managers was held in Chicago 
last week for the purpose of taking concerted 
action with reference to the repeal of the 
Stamp Tax Law. It was contended that all 
other lines of business which have heretofore 
been required to use stamps, such as telegraph, 
telephone and express companies, will soon be 
relieved of that requirement, and, in view of 
this fact, it was decided by the members to 
urge their respective representatives in Con- 
gress to repeal the law so far as it applies to 
fire insurance policies. Furthermore, it was 
felt by the insurance men that a continuation 
of the tax would be entirely unwarranted and 
a serious annoyance to agents. It has been 
reported that the Senate committee has since 
amended the bill to eliminate the stamp tax. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Leaders Among Local Agencies.—An 
analysis of the premium returns of the va- 
rious companies reporting to the Boston Pro- 
tective Department, as of June 30 last by 
agencies, shows that the leaders are: Field & 
Cowles, $240,093; John C. Paige & Co., $227,- 
423; Gilmour, Rothery & Co., $182,100; Robert 
A. Boit & Co., $179,442; Cyrus Brewer & Co., 
$166,503. In the preceding six months the 
standing was: John C. Paige & Co., $198,237; 
Field & Cowles, $187,184; Gilmour, Rothery & 
Co., $154,459; Robert A. Boit & Co., $133,784, 
and Cyrus Brewer & Co., $123,927. 

Freeman J. Santos Makes Change.— 
Freeman J. Santos, the energetic secretary of 
the Cosmopolitan Mutual, Globe Mutual and 
North American Mutual Fire, all of Boston 
and organized in the past year or so, has re- 
signed to enter the general insurance business. 
These companies were organized principally to 
take care of a large amount of Hebrew busi- 
ness, the Cosmopolitan, according to the Pro- 
tective Returns, receiving in Boston alone for 
the six months ending June 30 the sum of 
$34,891. 

New Ice Schedule.—The New England In- 
surance Exchange has adopted by a practically 
unanimous vote the recommendation of the 
special committee on ice house schedules: 

Insurance Society Outing.—The recently- 
organized Insurance Society of Boston is to 
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have an outing—its first—on September 9. It 
is expected that the members will parade 500 
strong, preceded by a band to the wharf. An 
attractive programme has been arranged. 


A. A. McKinley Elected President 


Archibald A. McKinley, recently attorney for 
the Insurance Department of the State of IIli- 
nois, has been elected president of the Mer- 
chants National Fire Insurance Company of 
Chicago. Mr. McKinley is probably as_ well 
known in the insurance world, to insurance men 
and State Commissioners and Insurance Su- 
perintendents as any other managing officer. 

The Merchants National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is to be congratulated upon the selection 
of Mr. McKinley as its executive head. The 
company is in excellent financial condition, 
having in excess of $450,000 of good assets, with 
business in force of about $4,000,000, upon which 
there is a premium income of about $80,000, which 
is being rapidly increased. 

The recent examination by the Illinois In- 
surance Department shows the company to be 





A. A. McKINLEY, 


PRESIDENT OF THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL Fyre, 
CHICAGO 


on ‘a sound financial basis and on the road to 
success. Considering the assistance and valu- 
able experience Mr. McKinley is in a position to 
give the company, the latter bespeaks for it- 
self a prosperous future. The company is at 
present operating in five States, and will in- 
crease its field of operation as fast as is con- 
sistent with good business judgment. 0O. O. 
Krabot, president of the Colonial Chair Company 
of Chicago, and a director of the Union Bank of 
Chicago, has recently become a director and will 
be of assistance to Mr. McKinley in furthering 
the financial policy of this company’s affairs. 
The fact that Chicago and the Central West is 
particularly in need of a sound fire insurance 
company, and the well-known policy of Insur- 
ance Superintendent Potts of Illinois, in sup- 
port of clean, growing companies, assures to the 
Merchants National Fire Insurance Company 
beyond question a splendid and prosperous fu- 
ture. 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY 


TuE following table shows the returns made to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
of premiums received in the borou ghs of Manhattan and Bronx, New York City, by companies 
during the first six months of 191 6 in comparison with the figures of the corresponding periods 


of the three preceding years; also the premiums in the Borough of Brooklyn in the 


first six 


months of 1916, as reported to the Fire Insurance Salvage Corps, compared with those of the 


imila r period in 1915: 
























MANHATTAN AND Bronx. BRrook.yn. 
co. 
aeetienl 1916 1915. 1914, 1913. 1916. | 1915. 
PO aS 42,886 : : : : 21 526 
merican Magie.......- - ) plea piece cece "sede 6 pba it 
Assurance Co. of Am.| 46,750 20,872 24,834 34,180 11,075 2,631 
Caledonian-American... 2,024 18,125 21,832 22,701 8,303 1,776 
City of New York...... 77,693 68,543 69,909 63,500 10,283 12,488 
EE 21,335 14,483 | 22,650 27,602 2,319 2,183 
Commercial Union..... 23,390 14,092 | 32,182 11,895 6,685 4,850 
Commonwealth........ 37,543 36,788 48,454 42,893 14,502 15,657 
COIIEDL, .o.0:0.0'00.5.0% 268,669 169,732 185,825 193,150 83,238 72,660 
Fidelity Phenix........ 152,146 125,720 131,832 140,813 93,537 94,798 
German Alliance....... 28,173 27,340 28,779 40,445 6°493 5,67 
Gamma Aapacican rer 429,212 377,597 438,327 491,599 88 450 91,683 
eR PTS 117,149 115,412 132,590 140,423 37,290 39,669 
Globe be ond Rutgers..... 207,971 132,740 151,063 173,071 55,442 35,141 
eae 5,118 7,510 11,039 21,496 115 17 
Hanover 111,415 85,902 107,428 129,204 33,575 29,981 
Home... 621,594 606,757 542,826 605,159 145,716 110,982 
Imperial J. 22,362 19,526 21,647 29,881 3,500 3,473 
Knickerbocker 1,553 6,447 4,086 652 3,866 1,969 
Liv. & Lon. = Globe... Piss 776 2,027 | a owe 2,633 299 
Mercantile. . ‘san 31,284 26,961 20,676 26,285 11,255 12,454 
Merchants 79,098 48,883 46,041 45,443 19,283 12,924 
166,562 159,709 182,843 191,755 68,873 64,823 
30,462 26,775 29,823 33,593 9,061 8,068 
56,681 152,360 189,054 195,134 38,698 26,127 
31,685 16,912 21,27 22,787 13,885 5,487 
88,323 81,776 85,237 90,144 35,848 29,665 
24,374 24,738 30, 354 25,232 7,422 4,080 
20,432 a eee on5.| . |). 
54,372 28,114 34,182 39,744 16,256 8,244 
63,904 72,582 87,735 94,431 13,690 9,632 
eae 34,545 16,478 9,646 14,818 17,658 7,197 
Westchester........... 144,931 112,779 130,260 169,250 99,854 43,556 
Williamsburgh City §. sa 117,110 106,812 137,097 143,309 37,102 34,477 
Retired companies...|  ...... | «++. 23,991 SRESOO NL oseces wep aden 
Lloyds. 
Allied Underwriters... . 3,157 2,949 2,937 3,703 1,498 1,430 
Amer. Exchange Udrs.. 7,506 6,944 13,742 18,140 3,735 4,393 
American LI 4,217 5,620 9,207 572 1,190 87 
Gt. Western , ee 2,732 2,889 4,305 6,047 834 80 
Individual Underwrs.. 23,860 21,274 30,484 31,122 2,626 2,815 
Lumber Underwriters. . 903 1,669 2,099 5,390 708 1,190 
National Underwriters. . 1,621 2,303 3,156 3,906 419 178 
N.Y. & Boston pes. s 1,755 2,218 3,648 5,287 594 113 
N. Y. F. & M. Udrs.. 4,579 921 4,202 7,638 1,233 932 
N. Y. Recip. Undrs. . 16,123 19,037 28,034 28,024 7,400 8,012 
N. Amer. Inter-Insrs. . 15,380 16,652 22,943 19,504 2,345 3,147 
Norwegia 0 Underwrit's. 8,055 8,210 te 2,766 1,694 
Union Underwriters. . 2,839 3,105 3,150 3,294 1,343 95 
Workingmens F.F. Assn. 1,895 1,964 1,911 1,801 917 883 
SS SS Ter ereee eet oe 904,236 MEE sctsac'l “heases 
New York Stare. 
cult’l, —" 70,359 58,032 73,952 86,177 16,287 17,598 
Albany, Albany........ 13,088 13,771 19,754 16,494 10,373 10,122 
Buffalo German, mga 26,796 22,033 82,792 28,994 18,502 11,195 
Commerce, A! a | pry 10,356 10,017 365 4,507 2,516 2,375 
Glen Cove —— Tee 4,709 4,222 | 82 2,002 1,239 1,302 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 70,013 55,894 65,974 67,982 27,411 43,557 
Mutual Fire, Albany.... 8,587 6,77 A ene 242 ,072 
Nat. Lumber, Buffalo... 25,761 20,800 27,355 26,966 2,671 2,317 
Seneca, Buffalo......... 7,785 OT sense 966 137 
Union, Buffalo......... 18,385 16, 894 23,542 ‘22, 537 2,720 2,333 
Retired companies...) ..... | 0 veeees 6,276 18, Ace, BRINE 
ARIZONA. 
Arizona, Phoenix....... 11,882 11,225 10,611 9,274 4,557 5,151 
CALIFORNIA. 
California, S. F......... 26,853 10,392 hl rere 2,171 62 
Firemans Fund, S. F.. 82,488 64,588 66,748 72,410 14,837 14,214 
Vulcan, Oakland....... 9,578 2,594 2,135 2,843 1,556 441 
PEON cas) eiceec | Wwanee dT) ~ esac IRIE es eysed | weeres 
CoLorapo. 
Merchants, Denver..... 6,544 3,412 6,219] 5,868 1,559 1,567 
OE csisk istxesja | Seseee | «¢euse ea) ec crn cae, 
ConneECcTICuT. 
#tna, Hartford........ 287,953 245,092 243,959 275,313 72,334 59,370 
Automobile, Hartford. . OE RE ee ee | REE! galore 
Connecticut, Hartford. . 62,327 53,002 61,170 63,005 36,341 32,318 
Hartford, Hartford..... 172,024 171,260 173,435 192,239 115,557 114,070 
National, Hartford..... 163,279 131,417 136,475 130,557 2,278 68,192 
Orient, Hartford rer 66,393 48,185 59,361 64,346 18,254 18,188 
Pheenix, Hartford... 11,0179 | 101,846 | 116,968 | 137,636 19,367 18,868 
Security, New Haven. . 1,483 35,517 33,561 8,647 22,531 16,626 
Seandand, Hartford... 24,671 14,105 15,376 16,252 5,961 10,364 
District oF COLUMBIA. 
Firemens, ween. 12,321 10,148 7,498 10,999 1,464 1,116 
First Nat.,Washington..| 32,777 | 20,199 4,804 | 16,535 8,065 5,434 
OE 13,655 oe eee ere 1,747 398 
Retired company....} ...... 929 1,328 2,639 1,109" 1,109 
GEORGIA. 
Georgia Home, Col’bus. | RNR ok. Malattie 73.) |g URS EMER cxeee 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY--Continued. 
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and Mercantile. 





|| Consolidated with American Fire of Philadelphia in 1913. 








MANHATTAN AND Bronx, Brooxtyn. 
NAME OF CO. isi. 
1916, 1915. 1914. 1913 1916, 1915 
age 
ILLnols. $ $ $ $ 5 3 $ 
Federal Union, Chicago 10,527 Ee Re ee eae eh 1,395 i 
Millers Nat’L, Chicago. 19,868 18,741 22,788 27,186 | 4,227 4,607 
Retired companies....| ..-.-- | seeeee 22,959 QG,766 || seosee | i 
INDIANA. | 
Siar CeO. GT icccks. © bseeea l sepece ll. Seencs | 4,525 2,168 
Retire company... Cae Niaiae ee eaoae 21,157 13,623 | sae ep 
Iowa. | % 
Dubuque, F. and M.... 51,535 5,633 10,702 14,812 | 15,490 2,288 
| 
LovlIsIANA. | 
Mechanics and Traders. 40,630 26,441 31,084 26,316 | 13,174 10,441 
Retired companies...| .....- | csosee | cvcves a cre \amee ’ os 
MARYLAND. 
German-Amer., Balto. . 20,577 19,170 20,186 21,107 | 3,893 3,118 
Retired companies...}| ...... |  sereee 36,441 rg | ee ae (ee 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Berkshire Mut. {Pittsfield 1,526 1,207 0} 83 "1 
Boston, Boston.......- 79,954 65,974 85,556 | 106,161 25,310 | 99 189 
Fitchburg Mut., Fbg.. . 967 AOL gases peteok. 269 983 
Mass. F.& M., Boston..| 22,622 17,124 21,166 21,481 11,664 10,139 
Old Colony, Boston....| 25,178 15,957 | 23,010 | 32910 4,169 | 4395 
Springfield F.& M..... 83,995 75, ped 80,539 90,894 11,172 | 43'554 
Retired company....| ...... 137 i erereaete | Mmmerrereen (ee 
MICHIGAN. 
ColumbianNat., Det. . 25,794 20,778 Nd ree 3,004 3,174 
Detroit F.& M., Detroit. 31,083 29,993 34,973 32,333 6,816 4,93) 
Detroit, National. ..... 12,083 9,618 12,767 ,703 1,555 915 
Michigan Commercial... 98.733 18,409 21,534 21,254 2,092 2,624 
Mich. F. & M., Detroit..|_ 25,683 25,292 27,755 30,617 6,154 4,706 
Mich.Millers, Lansing..| 22,763 15,118 20,563 19,903 1,845 2/804 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, F nie 21,532 18,816 16,255 13,059 251 4,256 
Nwn. F.& M., Minn..... 1,938 1,591 eee a 595 LE 5 Cae 
St. Paul F.& M., St.P. 74,231 69,887 78,228 75,523 17,116 | 49.859 
Missouri. 
Amer. Cent., St. Louis.) 70,374 42,897 65,151 75,859 28,436 | 28,835 
Citizens, St. ee 11,701 11,355 13,106 9,! 23,510 93,361 
Retired company......}  ...... J octtr 1,980 Zeca th eeewoe tl Gere, 
New HAmpsHireE. i 
Capital, Concord.......} 32,553 24,616 20,747 34,066 8484 9,070 
Granite State, P’tsm’h.. 10,897 9,8 9 8,137 9,755 3,386 1,902 
New Hampshire,Man... 30,220 24,975 26,246 21,155 13,424 15,836 
NEw JERSEY. 
American, Newark. .... 131,029 | 104,648 | 137,623 | 141,075 28,451 | 26,255 
OL EE 53,785 45,930 51,181 58,998 19,100 | 17,120 
‘Eagle, Newark...... Soh secon Te =e “a eee eee wee eee 4,495 
Firemens, Newark...... 103,568 | 100,983 | 406,787 | 113,561 40,048 | 34,624 
Newark, Newark....... 57,168 38,013 37,603 32,271 12,795 22,191 
New Brunswick........ 21,427 19,757 23,760 | 30,062 11,609 4572 
New Jersey, Newark.. 44,792 1,271 24,334 46,587 6,721 3,347 
Standard, Trenton... .. 16,144 14,928 | 14340 | 15,838 8,019 | 5,828 
Retired COMDORMB.6) ccccoe | Cteeee ee nes | nce leery 
, New Mexico. 
Occidental, Albuquerque 274 500 | er 555 1,049 
Norra CAROLINA. 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro. . 9,432 12,051 22,498 27,187 1,328 1,174 
North Carolina Home., Rie SPE. Sassen » Aeares 280 | sense 
Oxo. 
Amer. Druggists, Cin.. 2,829 2,470 2,303 2,163 1,469 1,606 
Cent. Mfrs.,Van Wert... 1,098 1,512 BO | eins 1,183 sil 
Cleveland Nat........ 6,523 Ree Shy cg hck, Ds 4,241 3,330 
Industrial, Akron...... > IOC SS i ene mmmnen erie 6,777 | es eese 
Ohio Farmers, Le Roy..| 31,491 18,122 | 26,814 | 30,431 12,944 | 8,809 
Teutonia, Dayton...... 5,982 4,682 5,439 5,561 1,928 34 
PENNSYLVANIA. P 
Allemannia, Pittsburg. . 23,879 23,297 29,348 28,486 4,324 4,084 
Alliance, Philadelphia...| 30,463 21,608 31,915 35,715 5,528 5,519 
County Fire, Phila..... 8,541 4,085 16,278 23,171 3,761 4,429 
Farmers, York......... 15,637 14,885 19,826 6,672 5,952 6,627 
Fire Assn., Phila....... 116,374 3,764 | 128,055 | 138,539 26,069 | 21,655 
Franklin, Philadelphia. . 7,009 38,891 43,462 64,908 28,704 18,680 
German, Pittsburg err 13,994 12,397 19,662 26,484 5,171 5,411 
German Amer., Pitts...) 11,335 11,187 9,400 23,616 7,337 6,983 
Girard F. & M., Phila..| 22,464 13,966 11,926 16,933 8,332 4,600 
Graphic Art Mut., dae eee? Se ee he See a | vakee all Olen 
Humboldt, Pittsburg... 10,654 9,067 12,526 13,406 6,678 8,545 
Independence, Phila. . 9,322 6,536 1,26 2,584 1,272 1,754 
Ins.Co.of N. Am., Phila.| 124,777 95,189 | 112,706 | . 126,530 20,735 | 25,240 
Ins.Co.of State of Pa. | 2,001 27,685 38,56 44,230 31,572 18,712 
Lumbermens, Phila..... 14,250 12,236 | 11,702 7743 5,405 5,238 
Mechanics, Phila....... 22'946 12,862 | 18,360} 22,384 2,618 | 1,736 
Nat.-Ben Franklin, Pa. 48,439 48,886 57,030 55,124 13,457 6,122 
National Union, Pitts.| 39,275 32,871 44,574 37,340 19,698 | 14,92 
North Branch, Sunbury SMUT scx ccs aenthan hcteurs 1,107 a4 
Peoples National, P Phila. 56,777 46,224 | 44,299| 56,712 9,192 Hr 
Pennsylvania, Phila. . 6,072 63,133 69,119 78,035 14,054 15,4 2 
Pittsburg Fire, Pittsb. . 8,385 3,150 9,904 13,168 3,016 1,4 3 
_ Reliance, Philadelphia..| 42,767 41,349 48,340 59,881 9,798 Ht" 
Teutonia Fire, Pitts. . 10,229 7,722 12,938 10,420 8,387 on ' 
United Firemens, Phila. 43,077 44,325 34,528 35,943 6,280 Hy “4 
Western, Pittsburg eae 33,528 32, "388 29; 932 31,506 12,702 10, 
I Se. okcscs. | Sesbeecl | -cmeses VL125 |} dundee | uc teener 
tAbsorbed Buffalo Commercial in 1914. _tAbsorbed the Peter Cooper Firein 1911. § Merged 
with the Nassau and Dutchess in 1913 Formerly the Pelican. a Formerly the North Britis 
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- | 
MANHATTAN AND Bronx. BROOKLYN. MANHATTAN AND Bronx. | BROOKLYN. 
NAME OF CO. NAME OF CO. 
1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 19 16. 1915. 1916 1915. 1914. 1913. | 1916. 1915. 
iz | 
RHODE ISLAND. $ $ $ $ $ Great Britain—Cont. $ $ $ $ 
Equitable, Providence. . 28,907 22,085 7, 864 | 32,974 18,314 13,327 Palatine, London....... 43,763 32,668 74,670 54,088 || 10,488 8,014 
Pawtucket Mut....... 964 i ee b> migewneae 97 51 Patriotic, Dublin... ... 9,556 Print aay ppt 1,944 oo 
Prov. Wash., Prov..... 95,174 77,260 97,988 113,558 14,851 13,306. Phoenix, London....... 134,896 108,223 134,509 137,750 | 36,651 40 001 
Rhode Island, Prov. 30,603 24,321 26,179 23,630 15,842 17,227 Royal, Liverpool. . 339,011 308,082 = 375 349,461 116,243 100, 193 
Royal Exch., London. . 68,926 56,844 59,348 64,324 15,837 17,688 
TEXAS. Scot. Un. & Nat., Edinb.| 141,513 | 138,772 | 138,59 | 173,034 || 35,820 26,600 
eee OE Oe, rn) ress WR) 2x wade Pe ee State, Liverpool....... 31,925 28,472 ie ee | 1,805 | 1,735 
VIRGINIA. Sun, London.......... 105,539 | 105,647 | 119,953 | 143,863 || 39,418 37,210 
Virginia F.& M.,Rm’d. | 36,425 35,221 50,106 61,856 8,113 9,402 Union, London......... 26,749 16,464 34,288 20,094 7,180 7,640 
Yorkshire, York......., 31,328 25,197 27,947 30,982 7,362 | 6,659 
West VIRGINIA. | 
German, Wheeling. .... 7,972 2,037 35,993 20,883 || 16 1,748 Russia. 
| HI Salamandra, Petrograd. 15,127 W984i ...6.. 40,725 || ww... | eee eee 
WISCONSIN. | | 
Concordia, Milwaukee. . 40,127 30,850 39,180 | 45,021 || 19,967 14,897 SWEDEN. 
Milwaukee Mechanics. . 45,753 39,621 47,847 | 32.446 || — 14,353 14,194 Svea, Gothenburg.... .. 30,373 31,851 42,275 30,868 9,576 | 7,969 
Northwn. Nat., Mil.. 20,499 29,884 27,920 | 28'360 || 28,975 24,818 
i} AUTOMBILE PREMs.* | | 
CANADA. | | _, Alliance, Philadelphia. . . 2,881 1,878 807 215 ; | sees 
British Amer., Toronto. 52,231 47,181 57,005 78,192 || 17,400 15,163 Alliance, London...... 947 ME “‘sicexal 8 sccees eer 
Western Assur., Toronto, 61,200 39,680 47,811 50,006 | 11,615 4,893 fu. Merch. Mar., N. Y 272 : bg wae , ; Te abee 
i| Am. & Foreign, N.Y. 180 432 685 702 || 18 | 28 
FRANCE. | Automobile, Hartford...| ...... 3,460 SAB | vikcens 3,032 | 1,006 
Generale, Paris........ 24,858 25,543 33,587 23,554 || 9,695 9,774 Brit. & Foreign, Liverp'l. 180 432 685 702 18 | 28 
Nationale, Paris....... 19,694 14,783 24,210 23,385 || 5,645 7,484 Boston, Boston........ 2,350 2,418 3,097 3,859 || 822 | 1,115 
WiNEE, PAEIB. 2 6 ose ees 26,464 16,389 23,715 24,939 || 7,002 4,309 Columbia, Jersey City. . 441 3,945 3,067 4,847 || 77 
ED ANID 506000 os 50's | 16,588 10, 557 22,742 15,928 || 4,594 3,489 Federal, Jersey City. . 13,751 12,319 10,121 9,255 || 37 | 585 
Urbaine, Paris......... | 19,314 17,433 22,368 10,977 || 3,285 3,520 Firemans Fund, S. 4,685 330 556 684 478 | 257 
1} Indemnity Mut., London 1,303 864 1,308 1,479 74 
GERMANY. \| Ins.Co.of No. Am.,Phila. 1,760 1,935 1,897 2,534 || 11 | 179 
Aachen & M., A. la Chap 54,979 51,663 64,279 59,042 || 12,515 11,607 Mannheim, Mannheim 968 624 541 928 || 1| 16 
Hamburg- Bremen..... 43,160 30,374 36,238 40,767 || 18,664 18,674 Marine, London....... 4,110 3,241 3,833 4,148 | eee eee 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamb’g 33,034 29,289 45,652 | 21,082 || 7.698 8,872 Maryland M.C., Balto. 810 813 695 536 174 | 102 
Prussian Nat., Stettin. 26,372 26,306 39,549 33,747 | 11,754 11,805 Massachusetts, Boston. . 893 1,648 2,114 4,339 262 | 803 
| Nord Deutsche,Hamb’g. 1,023 668 81 713 59 | 69 
HoLianp. Ocean Marine, London. . 77 185 293 301 8 12 
Netherlands,Amsterdam 25,258 26,087 29,086 20,929 4,014 5,357 Phoenix, London. . 364 ‘ ai 
i Prov. Wash., Prov...... 328 353 1 | Raa 81 98 
Great Britain. Reliance Marine, Liv’p’l 77 185 294 301 . 12 
Atlas, London......... 7 | 49,987 63,770 75,098 || 20,110 19,408 Royal Exch., London... 3,039 2,307 1,293 4,270 22 40 
Caledonian, Edinburgh. 75,749 90,130 105,558 || 20,810 19,615 Sea, Liverpool........ 1,138 1,385 535 See | se bo eeeen 
Century, Edinburgh... . 17,910 5,404 »700 || 4,196 5,945 Thames & Mersey, Lp! 551 sees see 
Com’l Union, London. . 206,254 | 302,293 122,367 30,267 34,960 Tokio, Tokio.......... 870 CE splat | i epeatae! lea + 
Law Un. & Rock, Lon. .| 34,735 20,374 54,152 6,375 10,368 Union Marine, ti iv pr. 596 457 679 108 
L.& L. & G., Liverpool. 557,225 593,575 790,311 155,422 117,977. U.S. Lloyds j 3,421 2,502 3,720 6,038 25 41 
Lon. Assur. Corp., Lon. . 109,713 133,455 159,255 19,121 14,514 Retired sl beowsl escas. 2. @cente E. sacnte. copa EM lepeeend ane 
Lon. & Lanc., iverpool 2 121,994 154,118 163,648 41,261 51,482 ; | sallaieeiliionee 
L.&L., & Gen. Lo Al 17,005 TAME ecenee bengal 1,597 856 Automobile prems.... 46,395 44,126 38,805 47,901 5,268 4,652 
N.B. & Merc., London,| 255°767 240,783 | 277,009 | 352,299 74,988 77,599 Local companies... . 3,365,366 | 2,816,988 | 3,140,393 | 3,568,752 || 1,042,049 | | $17,876 
Northern, London......| 84,035 96,184 | 120,160 | 135,157 | 40,761 | 40,855 Other companies... . 6,966,595 | 5,874,530 | 6,903,036 | 7,499,228 || 2,086,419 | 1,877,078 
Norwich Union, Norwich} 78,690 68,277 77,405 90,489 || 17,035 | 16,336 - | 
j | RU gaa Ahanae O eae 10,378,356 | 8,735,644 110,082,234 ‘11,115,881 3,133,736 ' 2,699,607 
between conference companies and former non- tween $18,000,000 and $20,000,000. These esti- 


AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE 


Several Meetings of National Organization 


Held in New York 


Several meetings of the National Automobile 
Conference were held in New York city last 
week. A number of important problems were 
considered and acted upon subject to the ap- 
proval of the local conferences. Representatives 
of the five local organizations were present. 
The conferences so represented are: The New 
England, Eastern, Western, Southern and 
Pacific Coast Automobile conferences. 

Among the matters discussed were policy 
forms, commission rules and statistics, applica- 
ble to each territory. 

The National Conference formally agreed to 
forms for reporting automobile statistics and 
commission rules for the various territories of 
the local conferences. These latter will not be 
given out until approved by the local confe”- 
ences, but it is learned that the rate for the 
territory covered by the Western Conference 
will be twenty per cent to local agents, except 
in the large or excepted cities of the Union and 
Bureau, in which places the rate will be twenty- 
five per cent. The average commission in the 
Southern territory will be about five per cent 
less than this, with an extra allowance for the 
large cities. The commission conditions were 
taken up and discussed very fully and existing 
conditions were met as far as possible through- 
out the territory in order to promote harmony 


conference companies. Stringent rules have been 
formulated to prevent infractions. 

The question of policy forms will be 
sidered at the session to-day and it is consid- 
ered likely there will be three policy forms, 
namely, valued policy, non-valued policy, and 
reducible value policy, the basis rate being made 
on the most restricted form and additional 
charges for the more full and complete cover- 
age. The spirit of ‘‘give and take’’ dominated 
all the meetings and every delegate spoke op- 
timistically of the ultimate results of the en- 
tire plan. Douglas F. Cox of Appleton & Cox 
and president of the National Conference, pre- 
sided at the general meeting of the National 
Conference, and Charles K. Youngman, of the 
Insurance Company of North America, chairman 
of the executive committee, presided at the 
executive sessions. 

The conference further recommended at a 
meeting this week that one form of coverage be 
agreed upon, if possible, instead of the three 
forms submitted to the conference, so that if 
feasible the so-called “reducible value’’ form can 
be proceeded with, with an arrangement with 
the conference for the promulgation of the 
original insurable values, and also a _ single 
theft coverage, the same to provide full cover- 
age. 

As regards the volume of business that will 
come under the jurisdiction of the national con- 
ference, it was estimated by those present that 
the premiums this year would aggregate be- 
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con- 


mates are based on the fact that the companies 
reporting separately their automobile premiums 
to the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
showed a total of $12,707,329, and undoubtedly 
these figures do not include many of the im- 
portant automobile companies, nor do they in- 
clude all the automobile premiums which were 
not properly segregated from other fire insur- 
ance lines. 





F. E. Shaw in Adjusting Business 
Ferris E. Shaw, formerly with F. 8, James & 
Co., has entered business as an adjuster of fire 
losses, for insurance companies only. His of- 
fice is at 100 William street, New York, and his 
territory will embrace that covered by the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange and the nearby 
outside field. Mr. Shaw has had an extended 
experience in the fire insurance business and 

should prove successful Jn his new venture. 


Death of Dr. W. H. B. Pratt 


On Sunday last, Dr. William H. B. Pratt, a 
leading physician of Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
home, 94 Sixth avenue. Dr. Pratt, although 
born in Brooklyn, grew up in Hartford, whither 
his parents returned soon after his birth, in 
1842. His grandfather, Thomas K. Brace, founded 
the Aitna Insurance Company and was its presi- 
dent thirty-eight years. Dr. Pratt graduated 
from Yale in 1864; received his degree of M. D. 
in 1867 from the New York College of Physi- 
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cians and Surgeons, and later studied in Ger- 
many before settling in Brooklyn, where he has 
practiced for forty-five years. Dr. Pratt was a 
brother-in-law of Elijah R. Kennedy of the New 
York insurance firm of Weed & Kennedy. In 
1876 he married Miss Mary Houghton, daughter 
of A. G. Houghton, of the Boston and New 
York publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Dr. Pratt was a member of many social or- 
ganizations and enjoyed the friendship of many 
of the leading citizens of his city, who sincerely 
mourn his decease. Said one old friend, as they 
were covering the doctor’s grave with flowers, 
“Here lies a man who came as near to the 
character of Him who has been for nineteen 
hundred years held up to us as a model, as any 
man who ever lived.” 


Commissioner J. S. Patterson Shot 

John S. Patterson, Commissioner of Insurance 
and Banking of Texas, was shot at Teague, 
Texas, while posting a notice of the closing of 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank. It is feared 
that his wound may prove fatal. 


Agency Changes 

—L. P. Swayne has been made special agent for the 
Automobile of Hartford at Los Angeles. 

—Chris Schroeder & Son Company of Milwaukee, 
general agents of the Globe and Rutgers and Pacific 
in Wisconsin, have had Michigan added to their field. 

—Raymond C, Gillette has been appointed special 
agent for the Law Union and Rock and Union Assur- 
ance for Eastern Washington, Middle and Northern 
Idaho and Montana, with headquarters at Spokane. 


—H. H. Shanley is a new special agent for the 
London and Lancashire and the Orient in the Wash- 
ington, Montana and Idaho field, assisting special agent 
Henry A. Morison. His headquarters are at Spokane. 

—J. E. Carothers has been appointed special agent 
for the Detroit Fire and Marine for New York and 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Syracuse. He was 
formerly with the Underwriters Association of New 
York State. 


—J. W. Noble, special agent for the Prussian 
National in Indiana and Northern Kentucky, has given 
up Northern Kentucky and takes Southern Illinois, 
Wallace Mink, State agent for Illinois, takes Southern 
Wisconsin, including Milwaukee. 

—Sam G. Gordon has been appointed special agent 
for the Fire Association of Philadelphia and the 
Philadelphia Underwriters in the British Columbia and 
Washington field, with headquarters at Seattle. He 
succeeds C, R. Harold, who is now an independent ad- 
juster at Seattle. 


—L. B. James, special agent at the home office of 
the New Hampshire Fire, has been assigned to the 
Michigan field as assistant to General Manager Marcs, 
Mr. Mares, who is supervising all the business of the 
company in the West, will continue to give special 
attention to the Michigan field. 


Fire Notes 
—John W. Zuber, president of the newly organized 
American National Fire of Columbus, Ohio, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Western Union. 


—Terry Helm, who was formerly insurance manager 
of the agency of T. S. Montgomery & Son of San 
Jose, died recently as the result of an automobile 
accident. 

—The Surveyor Insurance Directory of the States of 
New York and New Jersey for 1916-17 has been pub- 
lished by George H. Holden & Co., Inc. It makes a 
book of over 500 pages and lists towns alphabetically 
giving under each a résumé of its protection and a list 
of agents, with names of companies each represents. 
Other data given embrace company officers, adjusters, 
brokers, etc. The directory sells at $2 per copy, or $3 
in leather binding. 


—The city attorney of Birmingham, Ala., has been 
instructed to investigate and determine whether the 
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South-Eastern Underwriters Association is operating 
in Birmingham contrary to law. There is no law in 
Alabama which forbids the operation of rating bureaus. 

—In The Insurance Year Book for 1916-1917, Fire 
and Marine volume, on page 537, the information as 
to the Knickerbocker of New York should show that 
that company was organized in 1913 and paid six per 
cent dividends in both 1914 and 1915. 

—T'he Federal Reciprocal Underwriters of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been licensed to do business in South 
Carolina, according to an announcement made by F. H. 
McMaster, State Isurance Commissioner. This is a 
mutual company that proposes to insure only gins 
equipped with sprinklers. 

—It is announced that the sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Western Union, which meets in Hart- 
ford in September, will be held in the assembly room 
ot the Hartford Club. As no one hotel can accommo- 
date all the members, arrangements have been made by 
which they will be divided between the various hotels 
and three local clubs. 

—A committee of leading underwriters is making a 
study of a system of card maps to replace the books 
now in use. Those on the committee are F. C. Bus- 
well of the Home, A. H. Wray of the Commercial 
Union, John O, Platt of the Insurance Company of 
North America, John Marshall, Jr., of the Firemans 
Fund, and Frank Lock of the Atlas. 





CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


JOINT SESSIONS AT WHITE SULPHUR 


Agents’ and Underwriters’ Plans Announced 


John A. Morrison, chairman of the programme 
committee of the National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents, whose convention will 
be held at White Sulphur Springs, September 
19 to 22, announces that H. H. McKeehan, an 
attorney of Cleveland, Ohio, will discuss the 
topic ‘‘To-day’s Insurance Agent.’ This paper 
will undoubtedly be very interesting as present- 
ing the views of one not connected directly with 
the insurance business. 

Mr. McKeehan is a prominent attorney who 
was graduated from the law department of the 
University of Michigan and has devoted a great 
deal of his time as a lawyer to the defense of 
cases growing out of insurance and is thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject and a speaker 
of great ability. 

One entertainment feature of the plan for the 
convention will be new and novel. The National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents will 
entertain the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters on Thursday 
afternoon, September 21, at an old-fashioned 
Southern picnic at the Log Cabin, a few miles 
from the Greenbriar hotel. Mr. Morrison has 
just returned from White Sulphur Springs and, 
while there, completed the arrangements for 
this affair. The menu will be Southern ante- 
bellum throughout, and all the old-fashioned 
games and contests, such as pitching horse- 
shoes, baseball, etc., will be indulged in. 

The reservations at the hotel indicate that this 
will be the largest convention the association 
has ever had. 


JAMES V. BARRY TO SPEAK 

Announcement is made that James V. Barry, 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, will respond on behalf of the 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters to Governor Hatfield’s 
address of welcome. George D. Webb of Chi- 
cago will respond on behalf of the agents’ 
association. 
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SURETY RESERVES 





Fidelity and Surety Bond Loss Reserves 
Discussed by a Company Official 





FUNDS FOR “EXPECTED” LOSSES 


Present System Really Provides Fund for Ad. 
justing Losses—Another Method Proposed 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 


Inadequate loss reserves have been an im- 
portant factor contributing to the mortality of 
surety companies, and the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the country have asked the various 
companies to suggest a better method of cal- 
culating loss reserves than the plan now in 
use, and which will alike protect the policy- 
holder and be fair to the companies. 

A study of the situation discloses the fact 
that the so-called loss reserve now set up asa 
liability is not in fact a loss reserve at all, 
but is, instead, a fund set apart from the com- 
pany’s surplus for the purpose of adjusting 
filed claims which have arisen under bonds and 
policies which it has previously issued, and that 
no reserve whatever is carried for expected 
losses on outstanding bonds and policies on 
which no claim has yet been made. 

Setting up a fund to meet claims made is 
necessary and proper, but should not be con- 
fused with a loss reserve, the purpose of which 
is to provide a fund for unclaimed or expected 
losses—quite a different subject. 

When a company now issues a_ bond or 
policy, although it is certain that a portion of 
the premium charged must be devoted to the 
payment of losses incurred during the year on 
other bonds and policies, nevertheless, after a 
reinsurance reserve which represents the un- 
earned portion of the premium has been set 
up, the balance is carried to the general funds 
of the company and considered available for 
any corporate purpose; in other words, it be- 
comes a part of the surplus, although, as 
pointed out, the balance of that premium is 
chargeable with its contribution to the ex- 
pected losses of the company during the year 
on its outstanding obligations. 

Among a company’s liabilities are found: 
Capital, surplus, loss reserve, reinsurance re- 
serve. 

CAPITAL 


Interests of policyholders require that the 
capital of a company shall always remain in- 
tact; that after all foreseen liabilities have 
been provided for by the establishment of ap- 
propriate reserves the capital shall remain for 
their protection against the unforeseen and 
unexpected. This statement requires no argu- 
ment, 

SURPLUS 

Inasmuch as the surplus of a company may, 
at any time, be distributed by the directors t0 
stockholders as dividends, it is clear that t 
represents only undistributed earnings and that 
it is not in any sense a permanent fund for 
the protection of stockholders, for otherwise 
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it could not be withdrawn. It is simply the 
directors’ checking account. While it is there 
it is, of course, a protection to the policy- 
holders; but inasmuch as it is not permanent, 
cannot fairly be considered a reserve for any 
yseral or special purpose. 


True Loss RESERVE 


As pointed out, this is not a loss reserve 
properly speaking, but simply a fund to meet 
losses in process of adjustment; payments 
about to be made on claims filed and not a 
fund to meet expected losses on outstanding 
obligations. 

REINSURANCE RESERVE 

This is a fund, as the name implies, created 
for the purpose of setting apart from the sur- 
jlus an amount of money which represents 
the cost of reinsuring all outstanding risks. 
Insmuch as it represents unearned premiums 
collected, but subject to return in part, it can- 
jot, in any sense, be regarded as surplus or as 
a protection to the policyholder for any hazard 
whatever. It simply assures the policyholder 
that, for the premium paid, the risk assumed 
wil be carried to maturity by the issuing or 
the reinsuring company. It is adequate for 
this purpose and no other. 

It follows, therefore, that a new reserve en- 
tirely must be set up to meet expected losses, 
while the name of the present loss reserve 
should be changed to “Claims in Process of 
Adjustment.” 

Itis true that the adoption of this idea will 
nt regulate the abuses in estimating ‘claims 
in process of adjustment” which have been 
tvealed by Departmental examinations in 
te past, but it will make for the pro- 
tttion of policyholders and _ stockholders 
ly preserving the capital of a company 
intact on liquidation through the  estab- 
ishment of an additional reserve to meet a 
lrge hazard not now covered. I believe it to 
impossible to regulate by law the setting 
wp of an adequate liability to meet claims in 
process of adjustment. 

There are two methods of liquidating a 
surety company—one through a reinsurance of 
its risks, and the other through their continu- 
ace to maturity and, in both cases, the cessa- 
tion of the writing of new business or the 
renewal of old risks. 


REINSURANCE OF RISKS 


Reinsurance “en bloc” provides for the tak- 
Ng over by a solvent company of all the out- 
standing risks of the company to be reinsured, 
‘xcept those on which a claim or notice of 
loss has been received; the reinsuring com- 
pany accepting liability makes it retroactive to 
the effective date of the risk. This plan leaves 
the reinsured company with its assets intact, 
‘xcept those assets representing the unearned 
Memiums less commission. The reinsured 
‘ompany then liquidates its claims out of its 
loss Teserves and turns what remains over to 
"'$ stockholders. Policyholders are fully pro- 


teted only in case the loss reserves prove ad- 


“uate. A conspicuous example in which they 
tid not is found in the liquidation of the Em- 
hire State Surety Company, whose _policy- 
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holders suffered a severe loss through their in- 
adequacy. They would have been fully pro- 
tected, however, had the company carried a 
loss reserve as hereinafter proposed. 

It is extremely unlikely that a company now 
desiring to retire could effect a similar rein- 
surance agreement with any existing com- 
pany. The danger of taking all a company’s 
live risks is better understood than heretofore, 
owing to many examples of wretched under- 
writing that have come to light; and the dan- 
gers of a retroactive liability on present pre- 
mium rates, no additional premium being re- 
ceived for liability other than the current one, 
are so great as to make such an assumption 
of risks highly unprofitable. Reinsurance 
agreements of the future, as in the immediate 
past, will cover only such risks as the reinsur- 
ing company has examined and found accept- 
able, and will cover liability from the date of 
the reinsurance agreement only. Ihe reinsured 
company is thus left with, say, 20 per cent of 
its risks outstanding, and these sub-standard. 
If its loss ratio has been 30 per cent on all 
its risks, it is likely that it will be 150 per 
cent or 200 per cent on the sub-standard bal- 
ance that remains; for the profitable business 
has gone, and the loss-producing business only 
remains. In addition, the company must meet 
liability accruing on reinsured risks prior to 
the date of the agreement, although discov- 
ered after. When the company decided to re- 
insure, if precedent were followed, all its sur- 
plus was gone and its capital was impaired, 
its stockholders were unwilling or unable to 
respond to further calls and it was under pres- 
sure from the Insurance Department of its 
home State. What is left of its assets to pay 
its policyholders? It had no surplus left, its 
premium reserve was paid out less a commis- 
sion, and its good assets sacrificed to raise the 
money. Its impaired capital only remained and 
this was undoubtedly represented by its poorer 
assets, largely cash in suspended banks, ad- 
vances to contractors, decrees, judgments and 
salvage assets. It is manifest that its remain- 
ing policyholders will not be paid in full, but 
that a loss reserve as hereinafter suggested 
would have saved them. 


CoNTINUANCE TO MATURITY 

In this case the premium income of the liqui- 
dating company ceases, while its losses con- 
tinue for years. Its surplus and capital were 
in the usual condition. It had outstanding 
many long-term bonds, for which a premium 
was paid in advance. To be sure, it retained 
its premium reserve, the taking down of which 
upon the cancellation of risks would probably 
have provided a fund for the payment of losses 
on bonds expiring during the year, but nothing 
would remain for the payment of losses on 
continuous bonds. As it takes a new company 
some years to reach its maximum loss ratio, 
so it takes a liquidating company some years 
for its losses to decline. If the liquidating 
company’s loss ratio was forty per cent in the 
last year of its existence—and it would scarcely 
be less—in its first year of liquidation it would 
undoubtedly be more. In the year following, 


the income from its annual business having 
ceased, it would probably run over 200 per cent 


gI 
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and possibly more, with a varying experience 
during the remainder of the period of liqui- 
dation. Out of what fund would these losses 
be paid? The premium reserve has been ex- 
hausted the first year, the surplus is gone and 
the impaired capital is represented by the 
same class of securities as those mentioned in 
the preceding illustration. It is clear that un- 
der this method of retiring from business the 
policyholders will also suffer loss, but would 
have been saved had a loss reserve been 
carried. 
Loss RESERVES 


I propose as follows: 

That the present loss reserve shall be known 
in the future as “Reserve for Claims in Pro- 
cess of Adjustment,” and that a new reserve 
to be known as a “Loss Reserve” shall be set 
up and maintained constantly as a liability. 
This loss reserve shall represent expected 
losses during the current year on outstand- 
ing bonds and policies; and it shall be calcu- 
lated on annual premiums charged on bonds 
in force at any given date, just as the present 
premium reserve is calculated—the ratio to be 
used being based on each company’s previous 
loss experience for the last ten-year period 
and shall be revised annually, as at the close 
of business, December 31. The loss ex- 
perience shall be calculated by ascertaining the 
percentage of losses paid during any one year 
to net premiums written during the same 
period, and the ten-year average shall be ob- 
tained by dividing by ten the sum of the last 
ten years’ loss ratios thus obtained. 

Any company starting business shall use 
thirty per cent as its loss ratio until it has 
had a fifteen-year experience, unless its aver- 
age experience during its existence shall have 
exceeded thirty per cent, in which case it shall 
use its actual average loss ratio in calculating 
its loss reserve. 

CoNCcLUSION 


It will be observed that I have recommended 
the setting up of but one year’s expected losses 
instead of a reserve adequate to meet all ex- 
pected losses on all outstanding obligations. I 
have done this for several reasons. It takes 
many years to secure a closed experience on 
surety lines; fifty years would not be an ex- 
cessive average for vompanies writing long- 
term court risks, such as trustees, committees, 
etc. To require a company to carry a sep- 
arate loss reserve on each year’s writings un- 
til that year’s experience was closed would in- 
volve an enormous amount of complicated work 
and would probably of necessity revolutionize 
the present method of keeping accounts, while 
in the method proposed the figures are readily 
available, being kept for premium reserve pur- 
poses; the loss reserve being ascertainable 
simply by applying a different ratio to pre- 
miums on live business. Further, I believe 
a reserve large enough to cover one year’s 
losses to be adequate—in the case of the pros- 
perous company continuing in business, it of 
course would be so; while in the case of com- 
panies reinsuring or liquidating it would pro- 
vide an additional substantial fund large 
enough to cover the usual shrinkage in the 
value of assets and errors in estimating the 
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sum necessary to liquidate claims in process 
of adjustment, or, in other words, inadequacy 
in present loss reserves (so called), and would 
therefore protect policyholders against loss. 
As the setting up at any given time of such 
a reserve out of present surplus might work a 
hardship on some companies at present writing 
fidelity and surety lines, | suggest that a ten- 
per cent loss reserve be set up. the first year, a 
similar additional amount the second and that 
at the end of the third year each company be 
required to carry a full loss reserve based on 
its actual experience for the last ten years. 
3ONDING. 


New Schedule Issued 


The new schedule for workmen’s compensa- 
tion risks has been issued by the National 
Workmens Compensation Service Bureau and is 
now being sent to companies. The new schedule 
will be effective in all States, except two, after 
September 1 for new business, and after Octo- 
ber 1 for renewals. The exceptions are Ken- 
tucky and Rhode Island, where the schedule 
applies as of August 1. An introduction on 
schedule rating is being prepared and will 
shortly be issued and will be printed on pages 
that will fit the binders. As soon as completed, 
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this article will be distributed among members 
and subscribers to the schedule. 


Rules on Mutual Accident Companies 
It is held by the Texas Attorney-General’s De- 
partment, in an opinion to the Department of 
Insurance and Banking, that a mutual assess- 
ment accident insurance company is authorized 
to write only accident insurance and cannot 
write policies of straight life insurance. It is 
pointed out, however, that under an act of the 
last legislature a mutual accident insurance 
company can insure against disability result- 
ing from sickness or disease, and in connection 
therewith, paying to the beneficiaries of its de- 
ceased members, a funeral benefit not exceeding 
$100. 


Conference on Social Insurance 

A conference on social insurance has been 
announced, which will be held at Washington, 
D. C., December 5-9, under the auspices of the 
United States Department of Labor. A tenta- 
tive programme has been prepared which de- 
votes considerable attention to several phases 
of workmen’s compensation, occupational dis- 
eases, medical service, physical examination of 
employees, merit rating and standardized in- 
spection and safety work. 

Other topics suggested for consideration are 
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The United States 
baad powers of preted companies” on Governmen 


INCORPORATED NAMES OF COMPANIES WITH 
Locations OF HomE OFfFices. 





Connecticut. 
tna Accident and Liability, Hartfard................... 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford............... 
Illinois. 
Chicago Bonding and Surety, Chicago................... 
"Illinois Surety Chicago 
aryland. 
American Bonding, Baltimore...............c0e0c0005 ; 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
United States F. and G., Baltimore 
Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
*tNew England, Boston 


pe ES nr 
New Jersey. 
International Fidelity, Jersey City 
New Y 
American Surety, New York 
Casualty Co. of America, New York 
The Fidelity and Casualty, New York................... 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
London and Lancashire Indemnity. . 
National Surety, New York.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore, Md.. 
Royal Indemnity, New York. See tinct 
United States Guarantee, New York. 
klahoma. 
Southern Surety, St. Louis, Missouri. . 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg. . peat scan 
*tThe Title Guaranty and Surety, BerkWION ofc 
Texas. 

American Indemnity, Galveston 
Vermont. 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 


Treasury Department has issued the following statement of the qualify- 


t Bonds: 








QUALIFYING PowERs. 





Limit on Any One 
Bond 10 Per Cent 
of Capital and Surplus. 


On Basis of Financial Statement for 
the Quarter Ended June 30, 1916. 





; Surplus and 
Capital. Undivided Profits. 


1,000,000 3,188,808 
800,000 520,758 


’ 250,000 10,840 
Receiver appointed | April 19, 1916. 





418,881 
132,076 


26,084 


2,185 37,718 


492,442 
298,416 
335,964 


196,520 
—6551,955 44,804 


73,034 57,303 
455,657 75,566 
1,559,172 655,917 

—81,865 


58,641 
22,526 


75,923 
37,399 


—24'743 
259,230 
68,493 
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20,158,062 4,778,856 
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Limit of Reinsurance 
on Any One Bond. 





The Guarantee Company of North hn, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, N. Wale rireesbet 


n Accident, London, England (U. S. Office, New York, 


referred Accident, New York 


Euro 
The 


$ 
50,000 


ae 3 








Process agents are sogined in the following districts: 
bond i is returnable or 


Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where 


* This company has ceased to write fidelity and surety insurance. 


+ Capital impaired. 


92 


Thurs day 


wage-earners covered, sick benefits provided 
cost of such benefits in existing agencies; 
adequate system of State sickness insurance an 
its probable cost; invalidity and old-age ingys 
ance or pensions, widows’ and orphans’ ingur, 
and pensions, mothers’ pensions and up 
ployment insurance. 


Ocean Wins Base Ball Trophy 


The Casualty Base Ball League Champior 
Trophy for 1916 was won by the team of 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
and presented to William J. Gardner, Unite 
States manager, on his return recently from 
visit to the corporation’s head office in Long 7 

The presentation was accomplished by the le 
lowing lines: ¥ 
Though hard we hit, and fanned them out, 
And cleaned up all the Nines about, 

You back and safe, we’re outclassed now © 
And to a Greater Victor bow. 

We’re champions out-championed quite, 

And yours this Cup by every right 

Since in your larger field of motion 

You made a home run on the ocean. 


New Glass Rates Adopted 


The New York Plate Glass Insurance Exehal 
at a meeting this week voted to withdraw the 
new rates for territory outside of Greater 
York filed with the New York Insurance Depart 
ment. The rates were to be operative 
September 1, and were manual flat. A mew 
schedule will be filed, manual less twenty-fi¥ 
per cent, and these rates will be effective ' 
September 1. The Maryland Casualty of B 
more resigned from the Exchange and ig 
relieved of all rules governing the Exchange, 


Howard G. Chase Appointed Manager: 

Howard G. Chase, formerly superintendent 
the steam boiler and flywheel branch of the 
United States Casualty (which business was . 
cently reinsured in the Hartford Steam Boilef), 
has been made manager of the Steam Boilé 
and Flywheel Service and Information Bur 
He will assume his new duties September 


Casualty Notes 
—The Fidelity and Deposit of Baltimore will Gi 
continue the writing of employers’ liability and work. 
men’s compensation after the first of the year. 4 
—Thomas W. Gloster, a former member of the Michi: 


gan Industrial Accident Board, has been ap 4 
chairman of the board, succeeding John T. Kinmané, 
resigned, : 

—A local branch of the National Safety Council has 
been organized at Kansas City as the result of the 
efforts of W. T, Grant, secretary of the Business Met” 
Accident Association. : 

—The many friends of Henry C. Willcox, vice-presh 
dent and general solicitor of the American Surety ® 
New York, will regret to learn of the death of his s0% 
Stanley Anderson Willcox, who succumbed to af 
tack of infantile paralysis on Sunday. He was eighteet 
years old, 

—Alden & Russell have been appointed Boston 8% 
eral agents for the Great Eastern of New York 1 
automobile, general liability and plate glass business. 
The firm recently resigned the local representation 0# : 
the plate glass department of the Casualty Comm 
of America. i 

—Lippman & Lowy of Newark have been appointed 
general agents in New Jersey for the liability 
compensation lines of the Zurich General Acct 
and of the accident, health, burglary, plate glass 
surety lines of the New Amsterdam Casualty. 
firm has been representing the Fidelity and Deposit 
Baltimore. 
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